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By Matthew Malone 
@matthewmalone_1 


The ins and outs of student 
loan debt and financial aid 
formed the focus of discussion 
Friday at the Student Aid Com- 
mission Symposium on Student 
Debt. 

The symposium featured 
Mark Kantrowitz, publisher 
and senior vice president of the 
college of financial advice site 
Edvisors.com, and panel dis- 
cussions that included federal 
and state officials, an entrepre- 
neur and a Sacramento State 
professor. 

A day earlier, the Institute for 
College Access & Success, or 
TICAS, an education research 
organization, reported “seven 
in 10 seniors (69 percent) who 
graduated from public and non- 
profit colleges in 2013 had stu- 
dent loan debt, with an average 
of $28,400 per borrower.” 

During his presentation, Kan- 
trowitz drew a distinction be- 
tween good debt and bad debt. 
He said student loans are good 
debt to a point because college- 
educated workers generally earn 
more, but said students should 
favor gift aid, such as scholar- 
ships and grants. 

“While student loan debt is 
good debt because it’s an invest- 
ment in the student’s future, too 
much of it can be a bad thing,” 
Kantrowitz said. 

As a rule of thumb when tak- 
ing out student loans, Kantrow- 
itz said to keep total debt below 
the expected first-year salary in 
a student’s chosen field. 

The TICAS report indicated 
California and Sac State stu- 
dents take on significantly less 
debt than other states and uni- 
versities. California seniors 
graduating with loans had the 
second-lowest average debt per 
borrower, at $20,340. 

Debbie Cochrane, research 
director at TICAS, attributed 
this to California’s relative em- 
phasis on public universities. 
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Speaker of Assembly Appointee John McDowell Jr. responds to publisher of “Filling the FAFSA” Mark Kantrowitz dur- 
ing a Student Aid Commission meeting at the state capitol Friday, Nov. 14. 


Roughly four in 10 Sac State 
seniors who graduated last year 
had loans, and the debt burden 
was $4,551 on average, the low- 
est of the CSUs included in the 
report. 

A refrain several speakers and 
commissioners took up was the 
need for programs promoting 
financial literacy among stu- 


Professor from 
CSU Stanislaus 
decodes DNA 


By Zack Jordan 


@washjones 


Guest speaker Elvin Ale- 
man from CSU Stanislaus vis- 
ited Sacramento State to give 
a seminar on “Single molecule 
approach to study base flipping 
using fluorescent base analogs.” 

The seminar took place in Se- 
quoia Hall with around 20 stu- 
dents and faculty attending the 
event to learn about the studies 
Aleman has made regarding the 
repairing process for DNA. 

Aleman said the reaction of 
the base flipping mechanism 
works almost the same way as a 
safety inspection works at a job. 


“You have those who hardly 
ever get injured, those who get 
injured once a week and those 
who get injured multiple times a 
week and need to be removed or 
fired,” said Aleman. 

Aleman said he plans on solv- 
ing how this process is done 
by conducting different tests to 
try to see how enzymes recog- 
nize and repair damaged DNA 
through base-flipping by using 
a fluorescent lighting to refract 
the light that is given off the 
strand of DNA. 

According to Chemistry Pro- 
fessor at Sac State Cynthia Kel- 
len- Yuen, living organisms have 
certain proteins in their body 


dents, so they can make sound 
decisions when financing their 
education. 

“We really did feel like there 
was something more we could 
do besides try to keep the stu- 
dent loan debt down,” said 
Rachelle Feldman, assistant 
vice chancellor and director of 
the Financial Aid and Scholar- 
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ships Office at UC Berkeley. 

Feldman said UC Berkeley 
has an in-person counseling 
program for students who are 
borrowing at a higher rate than 
is advisable. 

Su Jin Gatlin Jez, a Sacra- 
mento State public policy and 
administration professor, said 
to increase access to college, at- 


Spacer 


tention to wealth disparities is 
important. 

Jez distinguished wealth 
(the value of everything one 
Owns minus everything one 
owes on it), from income 
(cash flow over time). 

Jez said wealth is a more re- 
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Elvin Aleman, a professor of chemistry as CSU Stanislaus, talks about ways that DNA 
can be damaged to a room of Sac State students on Friday, Nov. 14. 


that repair or remove damaged 
DNA which could potentially 
cause problems such as cancer. 

“Where the pairs normally 
point at each other, in a damaged 
system it points out, and the 
belief is that this fixer-enzyme 


goes down the DNA strands 
and bumps into something, and 
it grabs for something to come 
into fix it or remove the strand,” 
said Kellen-Yuen. 

Kellen-Yuen said the idea 
behind Aleman’s research is to 


discover the process of how 
our. body finds faulty DNA 
and fixes it. This would allow 
researchers to control the mol- 
ecules and prevent issues that 
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HONORED BY 
ELK GROVE 


By Gregory Allen 
@galleng22 


It’s 5:45 p.m. and Kirtland 
Stout arrives early at The Com- 
mons, just like he does every 
Tuesday evening. He knows if 
he shows up late, his audience 
will leave. 

He enters the facility and 
shakes hands with each of his 
audience members before pro- 
ceeding to the piano, where he 
pounds out a familiar, lively 
tune: the classic American folk 
song, “I’ve Been Working on 
the Railroad”. 

The song triggers the crowd’s 
memory and they join in, joy- 
ously clapping and singing the 
lyrics. Stout continues for about 
an hour, playing several tunes 
from an era long ago. 

It’s time for him to go now, 
but he plans to come back next 
week and do it all over again; 
but by that time, everyone will 
have forgotten who he is. 

For nearly two years, Stout 
has been playing the piano once 
a week for residents suffering 
with dementia and Alzheimer’s 
at The Commons at Elk Grove, 
a live-in facility that offers in- 
dependent and assisted care for 
seniors. He recently received 
the Mayor’s Volunteer Award 
for the City of Elk Grove for his 
outstanding community service. 

Stout, the director of Risk 
Management at Sacramento 
State, is honored that he was 
selected for the award, but 
doesn’t consider his service to 
be noteworthy. 

“T feel like there are probably 
thousands of people out there 
who do a lot of service and 
aren’t recognized, and some- 
how, I got recognized,” Stout 
said. “I’m not going to pretend 
for a moment that I’m anything 
real special. I don’t think that 
I’m better than anyone else.” 

Stout may not consider him- 
self to be “special,” but his mu- 
sic is certainly magical. This 
magical quality is observed 
through the response of his au- 
dience. They remember the lyr- 
ics of a song they used to sing 
as teenagers but can’t remember 
what happened five minutes 
ago-- a common symptom of 
Alzheimer’s disease. 

Stout tries to bring them back 
to their “present” era by playing 
music from their past - mostly 
folk songs from. the 1940s and 
50s. Any song beyond the ‘50s, 
they don’t recall. 

“If I play something from 
the ‘40s and ‘50s, they’ll often 
recognize it, and they’ll sing 
along,” Stout said. “They just 
really have fun with songs they 
recognize and songs they love.” 

Stout credits the miraculous, 
transformative power of music 
to spark memory. He said music 
“evokes memories most people 
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Grad committee 
discusses shadow 
majors at CSUS 


By Gregory Allen 
@gallen922 


Sacramento State’s Student 
Retention and Graduation Sub- 
committee wants to ensure 
students are on track to their 
degree, but first they have to 
figure out what to do with all 
the shadow majors. 

The term “shadow majors” 
refers to students who have 
claimed a major but desire to 
get into an impacted major or 
program. Because of this, many 
students are not taking courses 
in their major, hindering their 


concentrated in certain pro- 
grams or majors. If few students 
are affected, Migliaccio said the 
committee will consider anoth- 
er solution that doesn’t involve 
making major policy changes. 
“We can hopefully get a hold 
of these students in other ways 
rather than creating a policy or 
program that’s going to affect a 
lot of people that don’t need to 
be affected,” Migliaccio said. 
At the meeting held on Fri- 
day Nov. 14, committee mem- 
bers discussed what data to 
research. Enid Gonzalez-Orta, 
associate professor of biologi- 





“We can hopefully get a hold of these students in other 


ways rather than creating a policy or program that’s go- 
ing to affect a lot of people that don’t need to be affected,” 


-~Todd Migliaccio, 


sociology professor 


chair of the Academic Policies Committee 








progress to graduation. 

Todd Migliaccio, a sociology 
professor and chair of the Aca- 
demic Policies Committee, said 
they would have to examine a 
series of data before the com- 
mittee can implement any poli- 
cies. Part of this data includes 
finding out how many students 
are actually shadow majors. 

“We want to look at that data 
and see is this a big problem 
in our university,” Migliaccio 
said. “We have almost 30,000 
students; if we see 200 are do- 
ing this, there’s no reason to 
write a policy for it.” 

Migliaccio said the com- 
mittee will assess whether this 
problem is university-wide or 


cal sciences, said that gathering 
data would help the committee 
determine how to help students. 

“I think getting that data 
would be really useful because 
then you could implement cre- 
ative strategies...to help the 
students that want to take the 
classes in the major [but] just 
can’t get their seats — which is a 
lot of students,” Gonzalez-Orta 
said. 

The committee is looking to 
create policies that will ben- 
efit the university as a whole 
and get students to graduate on 
time,with the degree they want. 

“On these policies, we’re 
trying to be much more data- 
driven so that we make the right 
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Kirtland Stout, Sacramento State’s Director of Risk Management, recieves the Mayor’s Volunteer Award for the City of Elk 
Grove for his community service work playing the piano for people who suffer from dementia and Alzheimer’s. 


Stout: Stout stresses servering frends, family and 


co-workers is an important and meaning aspect in life 
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didn’t even know they had.” 

“Music has the ability to pen- 
etrate to the deepest parts of our 
brain, our thinking, our soul,” 
Stout said. “Music goes in dif- 
ferently than something writ- 
ten goes in, and it comes out 
differently.” 

Music isn’t the only way 
Stout has been giving back to 
his community. He volunteers 
regularly at his church and with 
the University Transportation 
and Parking Services. 

He even participated in the 


Student Aid: Pell Grant increases may 
generate economic returns for Calif. gov 


Continued, Al 


liable predictor of student suc- 
cess than income or socioeco- 
nomic factors like race. 

“Wealth is what really pro- 
vides opportunities for fami- 
lies,” Jez said. 

Both Jez and Kantrowitz 
called for expanded grant pro- 
grams. Kantrowitz said tripling 
the award amounts of federal 
Pell Grants would generate a 15 
percent economic return on the 
government’s investment. 

Greg Leib, CEO and presi- 


dent of Terra Fossil Wines, ex- 
plained how partnerships with 
the private sector could assist 
students. 

His company, whose dino- 
saur-adorned wines are cur- 
rently sold in the Bay Area, do- 
nates a portion of its proceeds to 
scholarship programs at univer- 
sity and college partners. 

Terra Fossil has organized a 
video campaign on student debt 
with Sonoma State students, and 
Leib said he wanted to pursue a 
similar partnership at Sac State. 

Diana Fuentes-Michel, ex- 





ecutive director of the Student 
Aid Commission, said after the 
symposium that monetary assis- 
tance is something students de- 
serve if they work hard and get 
good grades. 

Fuentes-Michel said she was 
convinced of financial aid’s im- 
portance after receiving a Cal 
Grant B for four years, which 
allowed her to become the first 
in her family to graduate from 
college. 

“I see financial aid as part of 
what a democracy provides,” 
Fuentes-Michel said. 
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Terra Fossil Wines CEO and president Greg Leib describes his plan to create more prod- 
ucts that have a built in “give-back” with purchase to help with student debt. Leib current- 
ly offers a wine that sells for $9.89 in various local stores where $2 from each purchase 
goes towards scholarship programs for college students. “I believe this is going to be a 
serious war,” Leib said when referring to the need to decrease student debt. 
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March of Dimes fundraiser, 
for which he raised over $600 
through tips he gathered while 
playing the piano. Stout esti- 
mates a total of 20,000 hours of 
community service during his 
lifetime. 

Stout stresses the importance 
of serving to his fellow staff 
members on campus, including 
Risk Management Analyst Janie 
Xiong. 

After working closely with 
Stout for four years, she has 
learned there are other ways of 
giving back besides financial 
contributions. 








“You don’t need money to 
help. He’s not made of money, 
but he has the time to help,” 
Xiong said. “Seeing that from 
him makes me realize I could 
do a lot more than I’m already 
doing.” 

Stout often encourages stu- 
dents and youth to serve as well. 
Stout said everyone has an obli- 
gation to “help each other out.” 

“You need to get beyond 
yourself and get out there and 
find a place that needs your 
talent, needs your time,” Stout 
said. “It may be something 
that’s seen and recognized, and 


_ Newman Catholic Community _ 
at Sacramento State 


_ THE MOST WELCOMING COMMUNITY YOU 


-  WILLEVER ENCOUNTER 
Sunday Mass Times: 9:00am, 10:30am and 7:30pm 
Student Mass followed by dessert social 
Wednesday College Night: 6:30pm - Mass, dinner, and an activity. 


_ 5900 Newman Court Sacramento, CA. 95819 
a2 916.454.4188 | www.sacnewman.org 
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Pre phate sion Chock 


Sunday Services: Classic - 8:55am Modern - liam 
College Group meets 7pm Wednesday 


~ 5770 Carlson Drive 
Sacramento, CA 95819 


916.452.7132 


it may be something that’s never 
seen and never recognized. But 
in either case, if the community 
needs you, get out there and do 
something.” 

Stout feels fortunate he is 
able to use his gift to bring joy 
to others, even if its just for an 
hour. They may forget him each 
week, but Stout is determined 
not to forget them. 


“They are the most forgotten | 


part of society,” Stout said, re- 
ferring to people with Alzheim- 
er’s. “That’s part of why I go in, 
because I don’t want to forget 
the most forgotten people.” 
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UTAPS HELPS 
LIGHT UP BIKE 
LANES AT CSU 


By Kellie McCown 
@kelliemccown200 


Students may have noticed 
the sunset has begun ear- 
lier, and the temperature has 
dropped faster each day as we 
move deeper into the winter 
months. If you’re a cyclist at 
Sacramento State, the early 
nights have affected your com- 
mute in ways ranging from 
wardrobe to commute times to 
the proper lighting equipment. 

To help spread bicycle 
lights, UTAPS will be hand- 
ing out free Sac State lights 
on Dec. 8 at all bicycle com- 
pounds on campus and the 
University Union. 

Tony Lucas, senior direc- 
tor of University Transpor- 
tation and Parking Services 
advocates safety and personal 
responsibility, stressing its im- 
portant to cyclists especially in 
the winter months. 

“It’s all about personal re- 
sponsibility, and being aware 
of what’s around you, “ said 
Lucas. “ The days are getting 
darker, faster. Before you start 
riding, assume that they [mo- 
torists] can’t see you.” 

Lucas went on to say a big 
part of making sure cyclists 
can be seen is having the prop- 
er lighting on your bike. 

“Use proper safety equip- 
ments, an LED light with a 
slow, fast and solid setting, 
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A pic of @KimKardashian published by 
@papermagazine claimed to “shut down 
the internet”. Move to stay current or 
cheap trick? 


@rachisthebaum - 


@TheStateHornet @KimKardashian @papermagazine 
Either way she DID break the internet & | now plan on 
going to the gym to do a million squats. 


@jonayestas 
@TheStateHornet @KimKardashian @papermagazine 


Her rear end isn’t a new sight, given her history in front 
of a camera. So | call cheap trick. 


@hinesSHphoto 


@TheStateHornet Hey if you got it flaunt it. But 
being the smart business woman she is, | think this 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ence when sharing the road 
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Live CLOSE to Campus.. 





EARN 3 UNITS IN 3 WEEKS! 


What are the fees? 
$285 per unit 


When is Winter Intersession? 
January 5 - 23, 2015 





Live ON the River! 
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LIVING 


When are fees due? 


Continuing students: 
December 17, 2014 


Non-admitted students: 
At the time of registration 


Who is eligible? 

Anyone who is in good standing 
with the university (priority going 
to admitted students) 





When is registration? 


Continuing Sac State students 
(online through My Sac State): 
Nov. 10 — Dec. 12, 2014 





Who can answer questions? 


Winter Intersession Office 
(916) 278-6984 


College of Continuing Education 
(Napa Hall) 


e Walk to Sac State 


e Next to River & Trails 


¢ Large Pool/BBQ Area 


* Studio, 1-2 Bedrooms Non-admitted/Spring 2015 admits 


eis (in person): Dec. 1 — 12, 2014 
e Individual Leases r 


(See website for late registration information) 


e Near Shopping & Dining 





PEALE: a 
SACRAMENTO REGISTER 
STATE NOW 
Redefine the Possible 


Check the website for course offerings 


WwWww.cce.csus.edu/intersession 
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DNA: Drugs that can help treat and cure the 
ill, rely on research like that done by Aleman 


Continued, Al 


can potentially causes diseases. 

Chemistry Chair Department 
and Professor Linda Roberts 
said Aleman has been doing his 
research for around 13 years 
and has been at CSU Stanislaus 
for five years. 

“He wants to see how the re- 
pairing actually occurs by con- 
trolling the fluorescence and 
where the light reflects,” said Se 
Roberts. “All drug development ANDREW Watson - STATE HORNET 


relies on this kind of research.” ENyin Aleman, a professor of chemistry at CSU Stanislaus, 
answers questions from the Sacrmento State students. 
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USF SACRAMENTO CAMPUS 


Locally offered programs include graduate 
degrees in Nursing, Teaching, Counseling and 
Public Administration & undergraduate degrees 
in Psychology, Management, and Health Services. 
Plus new online Digital Technologies for 
Teaching and Learning (DTTL) graduate degrees 
now available. 


LEARN MORE AT AN 
INFORMATION MEETING 
at the USF Sacramento Campus 
Tuesday, December 2, 6pm 


Learn more or to RSVP call 916.920.0157 
visit www.usfca.edu/sacramento 
or email sacramentocampus@usfca.edu 
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Special Vote - SS hident Reteromium 
Vote on December 2nd & 3rd 
New Student Fee to Build an Event Center 


Shall the University move forward with the construction and operation of a proposed Event Center? The proposed facility 

will be a modern, multi-use facility that will provide space for increased programming such as: educational or career-related 
sessions, ceremonies, community lectures, special events, athletic or recreational programming and entertainment. It will be 
located at the south end of campus in the space currently occupied by parking lot 6, between the University Union and park- 


ing structure III. 


The fee would be implemented as follows: 


“ The proposed fee of up to $219 per semester would include planning, design, construction, programming and 


long-term maintenance costs; fee to begin Fall 2015. 


Every academic year the fee will be increased to reflect inflation, not to exceed the Bay Area Consumer Price Index 


For more detailed Pro/Con information, please visit http://www.csus.edu/aba/SFAC/eventcenter.html 


Information provided by the Student Fee Advisory Committee 


PROS 
The Event Center will draw speakers and/or educational 
sessions such as political debates and TED Talks 
The Event Center will create more student jobs on campus 
The Event Center would strengthen community ties by 
hosting community events 
The Event Center will be a modern, visually appealing 
building 
The Event Center will better serve the needs of Hornet Athletic 
teams who utilize the main gym (The Nest at Colbert 
Court) 
The Event Center will better serve our athletic clubs and 
organizations 
The Event Center's location will enhance the social, 
recreational and athletic hub of the south end of campus 
The Event Center will be able to attract more popular 
entertainers 
The Event Center will be the only mid-sized venue in the 
Sacramento area 
The Event Center will enhance Sac State’s image in the 
Sacramento region and attract alumni back to campus 
The Event Center will increase capacity for existing events 
such as the Career Fair, Orientation and ceremonies 
The Event Center will increase the availability of space in the 
University Union 


CONS 
If the Event Center Fee passes, Sac State will have the 6th 
highest campus mandatory fees of all the CSUs (based 
on 2014-15 figures) 
The Event Center will increase the cost per term by 6% for 
most students 
The Event Center fee will increase annually 
Students will pay for an Event Center now; but may not be 
here to enjoy it 
Why build an Event Center? There is a bigger need for 
academic buildings 
With the addition of the Event Center, traffic in the south of 
campus will increase when events are scheduled 
Parking around the Event Center will be impacted when 
events are scheduled 
The Event Center will take away parking spaces 
With the addition of the Event Center, lines at food service in 
the University Union will be longer at high volume times 
The Event Center may adversely impact the usage of smaller 
campus venues 
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Women’s rugby shows improvement MENS GOLF 


By Eric S. Torres 


@eric4Otorres 


Women’s rugby is a Division 
II sports club for Sacramento 
State. Last season, the team had 
a 33 percent win percentage. 
However, this season the team 
has already shown drastic im- 
provements. 

Coach Mary Swanstrom said 
the team is currently in the so- 
cial season. She said she has 
high expectations for this team 


including the rookies because 
they are highly competitive and 
that gives the team hope moving 
forward. 

“My goal for the social sea- 
son is to familiarize the rookies 
with our game, both understand- 
ing the game in general and our 
specific game plan,” Swanstrom 
said. “We got excellent rookies 
that are progressing very quick- 
ly, they’re very athletic, and 
they’re picking up the general 
aspects of the game.” 


The women’s rugby. team 
is associated with the West 
Coast Conference (WCC). 
Swanstrom’s goal is to be able 
to win the conference within 
two years. 

“If we win our West Coast 
Division then that puts us in the 
round of six teams for USA,” 
Swanstrom said. “It gives us a 
berth to the national champion- 
ship, and in the championship 
we compete for the national 
title.” 


President Kayla Miles of the 
women’s rugby club said this 
season has seen a lot of chang- 
es but feels like it is going in a 
positive direction. She said she 
wants the team to work hard, 
stay on track, and train as much 
as they can to improve their re- 
cord. 

Since being appointed presi- 
dent four years ago, Miles has 
embraced what it means to be a 
leader. 

“T learned more about lead- 


ership and organizational skills 
since I’ve been the president for 
four years,” Miles said. “I’ve 
learned how to do a lot of event 
planning, leading a group of 
people to and from places, and 
getting them together.” 

This season, the women’s 
rugby team faced off against 
Division I Chico State; they 
lost that game but seemed to 
have really improved. Sac State 
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Sophmore linebacker Russell Smith (#27) throws Portland State sophmore running back Nate Tago (#25) to make Portland lose a yard. The game 
against Portland was on Saturday Nov. 15 and was the last home game for Sac State football. 


By James Frazier 
@jay_fraz 


The Sacramento State foot- 
ball team concluded home play 
for 2014, defeating Portland 
State by a final score of 48-41. 

Sac State improved to 6-5 on 
the season while Portland State 
dropped to 3-8. 

It was the Hornets’ second 
consecutive win over the Vi- 
kings and they now lead the all- 
time series 8-7. 

Sac ‘State coach Jody Sears 
was ecstatic with the way his 
team finished down the stretch. 

“Great game. Unbelievable,” 
Sears said. “These guys have 


gone through a lot, and they de- 
serve every bit of this victory.” 

Sac State won the toss and 
elected to defer, only to recover 
an unforced fumble on Portland 
State’s first offensive snap of 
the game. The Hornets wasted 
little time putting up points as 
running back Jordan Robinson 
punched in a 7-yard touchdown 
run just 27 seconds later. 

The Vikings kept pace on 
offense for the majority of the 
game, never trailing by more 
than seven. They acquired their 
first lead of the game after a 28- 
yard field goal from Jonathan 
Gonzales put them up 10-7 with 
two minutes to play in the first 
quarter. 


. 33 yd pass from Safron Goes ite 3 





Kicker Brad Cornish was 
good on a 36-yard field goal as 
the first quarter expired to tie 
the score at 10-10. Cornish also 
hit from 25 yards in the fourth 
quarter for his 14th field goal of 
the season, tying the Sac State 
single-season record. 

After De’Jon Coleman’s 28- 
yard run put the Hornets up 17- 
10 in the second quarter, Port- 
land State running back Nate 
Tago broke free for a 73-yard 
touchdown run to tie things up 
at 17. That play was the longest 
single gain that the Hornet de- 
fense had allowed all season. 

The duo of quarterback Gar- 
rett Safron and receiver DeAn- 
dre Carter could only be con- 


Women 


By Mike McGough 
@mike_mcgough 


Rebounding from a disap- 
pointing performance at the Big 
Sky Conference Champion- 
ships Nov. | in North Dakota, 
Sacramento State’s women’s 
cross country team finished 
14th of 34 qualifying teams in 
Friday’s NCAA Division I West 
Regional at Stanford. 

Senior Amanda Garcia led the 
way for the Hornets in the 6K 
race, as her time of 21:12.4 se- 
cured her 35th place among 230 
finishers. 

“J ran really well,” Garcia 
said. “All season I’ve been kind 
of improving, but this race | 


tained so long, as Safron found 
Carter for 61 yards and a score 
just five minutes into the second 
quarter. The reception put Cart- 
er at 85 for the season which 
set a new school single-season 
record. 

“l’m just feeding the ball to 
my playmakers,” Safron said. 
“The coaching staff does a great 
job of preparing us with a game 


plan, and we were able to go out 


there and execute it.” 

The Hornets got off to a shaky 
start in the second half, fum- 
bling and allowing Demetrius 
Jackson to return it 61 yards for 
a touchdown. They also allowed 
another long run of 72 yards to 
running back Stevie Coury and 


runners 


felt really strong and there was 
never a point where I just felt 
totally drained. I just kept plug- 
ging away.” 

It was Garcia’s first race lead- 
ing her team this season. Garcia 
did not compete in the West Re- 
gional last year due to injury, 
and has been in the recovery 
process ever since. 

Chloe Berlioux, who had 
led Sac State in every meet in 
which she had competed enter- 
ing Friday’s race, finished 51st 
overall with a time of 21:24.8. 

“I didn’t do exactly what I 
was expecting to do,” Berlioux 
said. “I went out there and just 
kind of put in my best effort 
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trailed the Vikings 41-31 to end 
the third quarter. 

The fourth quarter turned into 
showtime for several Sac State 
seniors, which was appropriate 
for a game dedicated as Senior 
Day. 

Safron found receiver Nnam- 
di Agude for a 33-yard score to 
move the Hornets within three 
points to start the fourth quarter. 
Cornish’s 25-yard field goal tied 
the game at 41-41 with eight 
minutes left to play. 

The Hornets’ defense was 
strong when it mattered, allow- 
ing no points in the fourth quar- 
ter while holding the Vikings to 
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10 ZONE IN 
FOR WINTER 


By Paris Prado 
@p_mai5 


Having recorded its lowest 
finish in the fall, the men’s golf 
team is hoping to become more 
consistent as a whole when en- 
tering the second half of the 
2014-15 season. Sacramento 
State men’s golf finished off 
the first half of its campaign by 
placing fifth at the Stockton In- 
vitational. 

With the team’s scattered re- 
sults in the first half of compe- 
tition, the Hornets said they are 
using their winter break to zone 
in and perfect their play until 
their next tournament Feb. 9 
(Barona Collegiate Cup). 

The men tallied a fall stroke 
average of 293.33 in five tour- 
naments played. 

Sophomore Aaron Beverly 
said the team’s confidence con- 
tinued to improve as the season 
went on. He is expecting the 
team to further polish up their 
game and grow throughout the 
year. 

“We started out really slow 
but toward the end we have 
picked it up, so we should have 
a little more momentum going 
into the second half,” Beverly 
said. 

Beverly’s plan for the winter 
break will be to keep practicing 
on a regular basis and focusing 
on the areas he wants to im- 
prove. Beverly was a redshirt 
last season but competed in nine 
out of 11 tournaments in the 
2012-13 season. He competed 
in every spring tournament, av- 
eraging 76.20 in 25 rounds and 
his current stroke average for 
the 2014-15 season is at 76.0. 

“Personally, I want to im- 
prove my short game and chip- 
ping around the green,” Beverly 
said. 

Senior redshirt Owen Taylor 
will be using his winter break 
to continue to focus on his long 
term goals. Taylor had a suc- 
cessful last year, setting the 
school record for the men’s sea- 
son scoring average with 72.23 
in 39 rounds and individually 
qualified for the NCAA Eugene 
Regional. Taylor also placed 
first with 204 in the men’s in- 
dividual 54-Hole low scores in 
2013. 

Taylor plans to focus on be- 
ing able to adapt to different en- 
vironments no matter what the 
weather. 

“Just working on my game 
and trying to get better at play- 
ing in the winter, because you 
never know what kind of condi- 
tions you have to play in,” Tay- 
lor said. 
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Bos So.orio - Hornet Sports 


Junior Amanda Garcia led the Sacramento State women’s 
cross country team to a 14th place finish and ran 21:13 
over the women’s 6K course to place 35th overall in 

the NCAA West Regional on Friday at the Stanford Golf 


Course. 
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By Paris Prado 
@p_mai5 


The Hornets closed their sea- 
son Saturday losing to Southern 
Utah in a five set match 2-3. 

The first set was full of long 
rallies, and ultimately a win for 
Southern Utah at 23-25. 

“We played really hard 
against an opponent that’s try- 
ing to get into the conference 
tournament and playing really 
fired up,” said coach Ruben 
Volta. 

The Hornets hit .178 in the 
first set with 13 kills and 45 at- 
tacks. The leading women for 
this set were sophomore middle 
blocker Kendall LaVine (.500) 
and junior captain outside hitter 
Sloan Lovett (.375). Lovett led 
the team in with 16 attacks and 
six kills. The squad had a total 
of five errors in this set. 

The second set was another 
win for the Thunderbirds with a 
score of 23-25. 

LaVine continued to lead the 
team in this set hitting .667, and 
junior outside hitter Lauren Ai- 
kels close behind hitting .500. 
The Hornets improved their hit- 
ting percentage to .212 in the 
second set, with 33 attacks and 
12 kills. 

Junior outside hitter Lauren 
Kissell led the women with 23 
attacks, Lovett close behind 
with 22. Sophomore libero Lex- 
ie Skalbeck had 11 total digs by 
the end of the second set. 

Lovett said her team strug- 
gled in the first two sets giving 
away a lot of unearned errors. 
Lovett felt her team’s defense 
slowly progressed throughout 
the game. 

“T think we had a lot of errors, 
just a lot of unforced errors,” 
Lovett said. 

Coach Ruben Volta also said 
the team’s performance got bet- 
ter as the match progressed. 

Volta said the team struggled 














in the begging, “defensively 
seeing the ball early, digging 
controlled balls, and then pass- 
ing on serve receive, but we 
started passing better as the 
game went on,” Volta said. 

Kissell felt the first two sets 
were attributed to her team 
warming up and gaging the op- 
ponents. She said after the first 
two sets the team was making 
improvements and attacking. 

“T think we were just trying to 
figure out how they were going 
to play [and] what we were up 
against,” Kissell said. “It’s al- 
ways kind of hard when you first 
go in and you start to get used to 
it in the third and fourth.” 

The third set was a win for the 
Hornets, with a score of 25-22. 
The women had several back- 
to-back rallies, ending in kills to 
take the lead. 

After a long rally with a tied 
score of 7-7, sophomore outside 
hitter Morgan Stanley had a kill 
to take the lead 8-7. Another 
long rally with the score at 9-9 
had the Hornets battling and ul- 
timately winning when Kissell 
had a key kill to take the lead 
at 10-9. 

LaVine led the team hitting 
.667. Kissell doubled her kills 
in the third set to 16, with a total 
of 43 attacks. The team hit .267 
with 45 attacks and 20 kills. 

“T think we had a really good 
front row and a lot of blocking. 
Our defense was pretty good 
through the game,” Kissell said. 

The fourth set was another 
win for the Hornets at 25-17. 
The women hit .375 with 32 at- 
tacks and 16 kills. The Thunder- 
birds hit .147 in the fourth set. 

Sophomore middle blocker 
Courtney Dietrich led the squad 
hitting .333, with Lovett behind 
her hitting .306. The squad had 
a total of 76 digs by the fourth 
set, Skalbeck with 24, Stanley 
with 14 and freshman setter 
Kennedy Kurtz with 12. 


The State Hornet 


Women lose in Big Sky finale 





Bos So.orio - HorNeT ATHLETICS 


Junior outside hitter Sloan Lovett spikes the ball against 
Southern Utah University during the match on Saturday. 


In the fifth set, the Hornets 
lost to Southern Utah at 13-15. 
The Hornets hit .143, with 28 
attacks and nine kills. The team 
had a total of 10 service errors 
and four service aces. Stanley 
led the women hitting .290, Kis- 
sell hit .267 and Lovett hit .239. 

Stanley said she is proud of 
the way her team played Sat- 
urday and their aggressiveness 
after the first two sets. She said 
her team did not let the first two 
sets control the outcome. 

“We came back pushing 
through the last two games, 
finishing off our home season. 
Yes it was a tough loss, but we 
fought our hardest and we still 


have next year since we haven’t 
lost any seniors,” Stanley said. 

Kissell wishes the women 
walked away with the win, but 
overall feels the team ended on 
a good note. 

“I’m upset about the loss,” 
Kissell said. “But I think we 
played the best we’ve played all 
year, and everyone was into it 
and there was so much energy 
[in the gym]. It was a good way 
to end the season.” 

Sac State ended the season 
8-23 overall (3-13 Big Sky). 
SUU will be moving forward 
into the Big Sky Tournament. 
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Golf: The men’s team 
to focus on practicing 
consistency over break 


From Page Bl 


To keep up his competitive 
game, Taylor will be competing 
in a couple of individual tour- 
naments over break in Southern 
California. 

As of now, Taylor is focus- 
ing on making his passion into 
his career. He has had the op- 
portunity to speak with many 
professional players in the past 
and continues to soak in their 
information and translate it onto 
the field. 

“Being very good from about 
125 yards and in is crucial,” 
Taylor said. 

This year, he is focusing on 
his aspiration of becoming a 
professional golfer and will 
continue to strengthen himself 
as he competes next season. 

Sophomore Robert Parden 
said he felt his fall play could 
have gone better. However, he 





wants to learn from his fall sea- 
son and carry those improve- 
ments into his spring season. 

Parden competed in 11 of the 
12 tournaments last year as a 
true freshman, averaging 75.03 
strokes per round and placed in 
four top 20 finishes. 

“I feel that I didn’t get every- 
thing that I could have out of my 
rounds,” Parden said. 

When it comes to maintaining 
skill over winter break, Parden 
said he will be keeping his same 
practice routine. His ambition 
is to achieve the school’s low- 
est scoring record this year. This 
season he has recorded a stoke 
average of 73.0 at the break. 

Beverly said a personal chal- 
lenge for himself is to win a 
tournament, but he wants his 
team to take first place as well. 

“A goal for the team is to get 
a win this season,” Beverly said. 


Football: Seniors Cart- 
er and Safron stin 


in 


final game at Sac State 


From Page Bl 


6-of-16 on third down conver- 
sions. 

It was Carter who came up 
big with the game-breaking 
play. With 3:23 to play and the 
score tied at 41, Carter caught a 
punt and returned it 65 yards for 
a score. 

Sac State went up 48-41 and 
forced a turnover on downs be- 
fore running out the clock to 
seal the win. 

“There comes a time when 
you’ve just got to make a play 
for your team,” Carter said. “I 
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felt it was that time, so I just 
made sure I caught it and then 
put my foot on the gas.” 

The senior and team captain 
reflected on what has been an il- 
lustrious career as a Hornet. 

“The success we’ve had this 
season is a testament to coach 
Sears and the leadership on 
this team,” Carter said. ““We’ve 
completely turned this program 
around and I think it has a very 
bright future.” 

The Hornets will finish the 


_ season Saturday, Nov. 22 when 


they head to UC Davis for what 
players and coaches call the 
Cross-River Rivalry. 
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Stanford: The Hornets were pleased with their overall results at Stanford 


From Page Bl 


but it just didn’t come together 
as well as I was expecting it fo 
today.” 

Berlioux was in the lead pack 
in the middle stages of the race 
before Garcia was able to pass 
her teammate. 

“I knew Chloe was up there in 
the front of the pack, and I just 
felt like as long as I kept mov- 
ing up, then I would eventually 
catch her and hopefully take her 
along with me,” Garcia said. 

Seniors Veronica Stinnett 
and Teresa Mallory packed up 
well at Stanford, posting times 
of 21:59.8 and 22:00.6, respec- 
tively. The two secured 89th 
and 90th place among ranked 
runners. 


Emily Johnston’s time of 
22:44.2 landed her in 142nd 
place. Johnston rounded out Sac 
State’s five ranked finishers— 
all seniors. 


“All season I’ve been 
kind of improving, 
but this race | felt 
really strong and 
there was never a 
point where | just felt 
totally drained. | just 
kept plugging away.” 


- Amanda Garcia, 
Senior 


Sac State’s score of 407 was 
good for 14th place, edging out 
Cal Poly’s team, which finished 


Rugby: Squad expects 
to advance to nationals 


From Page Bl 


played against CSU Monterey 
Bay, in which Sac State won 72- 
5. This past weekend the women 
played in the Scrum by the Sea 
Tournament in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. In that tournament, they 
outscored their opponents by a 
margin of 51-49 in total points. 

Senior child development 
major Jocelyn Barrios has high 
expectations for this team as the 
season progresses. 

“What we expect is to go into 
nationals because we are a pret- 
ty good team,” Barrios said. “A 
lot of the girls on the team have 
played other sports before so all 
those skills that we’ve learned 
in the past have been very help- 


ful playing rugby and I feel like 


that’s going to help us out in the 
longrun.” 

Sac State is part of Division 
IJ, where the sport is broken 
up into Division I, Division I, 
and small colleges. The Hornets 


have only been a part of Divi- 
sion II for about five years now. 
Typically, the women’s rugby 
team finishes in the middle of 
their Division II West Coast 
conference standings. 

Having only been the coach 
of the women’s rugby team for 
two months, Swanstrom feels a 
sense of bonding and building 
relationships with the girls on 
the roster is crucial. 

“Coaching women is a differ- 
ent feel than coaching men and 
boys; the women need to under- 
stand the game more before they 
are willing to do something, so 
it’s a lot harder to build the trust 
of a female athlete,” Swanstrom 
said. “My trust is starting to 
build [with the athletes] and that 
feels good.” 

Swanstrom whose a former 
rugby player herself, current- 
ly coaches high school boy’s 
rugby, and used to coach adult 
men’s rugby. 


with 412. Oregon, a team that 
had five runners in the top 25, 
finished in the top rank with a 
score of 88. 

Berlioux indicated prior to 
the race that she hoped the team 
would post a top 16 finish, and 
was pleased with her team’s ef- 
fort as a whole. 

“We did really well, actu- 
ally,” Berlioux said. “We beat 
Portland State, so we kind of 
got some vengeance from [the] 
conference. And we beat some 
really respectful teams as well. I 
think we went out and did kind 
of what we wanted to.” 

Portland State finished sixth at 
the Big Sky Conference Cham- 
pionships, three spots ahead of 
Sac State. At the West Regional, 
Portland State finished 17th, 


three spots behind Sac State. 

Head coach Joe Eby said his 
team did well to stick to the race 
plan. 

“Ultimately, I felt like they 
executed the plan that we set 
out for them really, really well,” 
Eby said. 

Eby added the biggest chal- 
lenge posed by the race was the 
caliber of competition. 

“The West Region is really, 
really good,” Eby said. “The 
race in and of itself is a chal- 
lenge. It’s just such a competi- 
tive race, and there’s so many 
people and so many really great 
athletes. It’s tough.” 

The race was run on Stan- 
ford’s golf course. The Hornets 
had experience with the course 
prior to Friday’s race, having 
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competed at the Stanford Invi- 
tational in late September. Sac 
State finished 7th of 21 wom- 
en’s teams at that meet. 

On the men’s side, Jacob Hus- 
ton was the sole representative 
of Sac State. Huston finished 
the 10K with a time of 31:22.5, 
placing 102nd among 192 run- 
ners. 

The Hornets finished higher 
than the other Big Sky run- 
ners competing in the race and 
placed outside of the Pac-12 
teams. 

Eby’s decision to send just 
one runner from the men’s team 
to Stanford and end the men’s 
season early stemmed from late- 
season injury issues. These inju- 
ries plagued the team in the fi- 
nal weeks, as Sac State finished 


lith of 12 teams two weeks 
ago at the Big Sky Conference 
Cross Country Championships. 

Eby felt the women’s cross 
country season ended on a good 
note. 

“It was a way better note to 
end on than what would have 
been two weeks ago,” Eby said. 
“I think it gives us good feelings 
about the season as a whole, and 
it gives us some good feelings 
about moving into track.” 

Though the cross country 
season has come to an end, the 
downtime will not be long for 
some of the runners. Most of 
the Hornets—including Garcia, 
Berlioux and Huston—are also 
on the roster for the track and 
field team, whose season begins 
in late January. 
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Student pushes h 


By Justyce Mirjanovic 
@_jmirjanovic 


Walking is something many people take 
for granted and most have no idea what life 
would be like if they were unable to. Twen- 
ty-nine-year-old Brittany Stevens may not 
be able to walk, but she sure seems to have a 
positive handle on life. 

When Brittany was 11 years old, she col- 
lapsed at home and had to be taken to the 
hospital. 

The doctors were unable to diagnose her 
with a disease; all they knew was she was 
paralyzed and could not walk. Even now, the 
doctors still do not know exactly what con- 
dition she has. 

Her whole body was paralyzed and the 
doctors had to start from the beginning, with 
finger muscles. 

“They kept telling me ‘Six more months. 
Oh, give it another year’,” Brittany said. 

Today, Brittany has some upper body 
strength, but still is unable to walk or feel 
her legs. She spent her summer vacation be- 
tween fifth and sixth grade in the hospital. 

When she went back to school and was in 
a wheelchair, her fellow classmates had in- 
vented different scenarios as to what landed 
her in that chair. 

“T just started learning to play with it,” 
Brittany said. 

Her favorite story was the one about her 
rollerblading and falling down. The story 
was that she just fell and became paralyzed, 
which shows how creative kids can be. 

“I liked that one ‘cause I was a really crap- 
py rollerblader,” Brittany said. 

Brittany is the oldest of five siblings. Her 
sister Taylor Stevens, 21, said she remem- 
bers being in and out of the hospital with her 
sister when she was younger. She can’t re- 
ally remember her sister being able to walk 
because she was only four. 

Taylor treats her sister as if she is not dis- 
abled and pushes her to get out of the house 
and do things. 

“You want to be independent, I’m gonna 
make you independent,” Taylor said to her 
sister. 

One of the hardest parts about being dis- 
abled was her social life. Brittany said so- 
cially it was hard because she felt as if she 
did not belong. 

Things got better and she learned to laugh 
and make jokes about herself to cope with 
her situation. 

“T always joke and poke fun at myself, it’ 
the best way to keep a level head,” Brittany 
said. 

She was able to get away with a lot of 
things that other students could not, such 
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Brittany Stevens is raising money to buy a specialized car that only requires 
her hands and arms to drive. Stevens has raised $600 in one month. 
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with fairly good grades and took a year off with, but she is excited to graduate this De- 

before attending UC Berkeley. Due to medi- _cember. 

cal problems, she was unable to stay and had “T like Sac State, even the teachers at 
to come back to Sacramento. Berkeley were stuck-up,” Brittany said. 
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Brittany wants to learn to drive, but being 
disabled, it is a lot harder to find someone to 
teach her; it has taken her about 10 years to 
find someone. 

She went to the California Department of 
Rehab and was very disappointed in the way 
they treated her. 

‘For a department that’s specifically there 
to make me independent, they failed,” Brit- 
tany said. 

Brittany was told they had no programs 
that could help her even though she felt they 
did. 

They had her doing cognitive tests, which 
really offended her because anyone who has 
a conversation with her can see she is very 
bright and intelligent. 

Luckily for Brittany, she found a program 
that works for her and has had her first driv- 
ing lesson. 

The type of car she needs is designed for 
her to drive using only her hands. 

“Even though I’ve never driven before 
even when I walked, you are predisposi- 
tioned to think about it with your legs,” Brit- 
tany said when talking about her first driving 
lesson. 

For a used car for Brittany, it costs about 
$35,000-40,000. For a regular used car, a 
person could buy one for about $4,000- 
5,000. 

This puts her at a disadvantage and can be 
very discouraging, but she is determined to 
learn to drive. 

“Learning and having a life of my own 
outside of my bedroom has been an obsta- 
cle,” Brittany said. 

Brittany friend Melody Varela started a 
fundraising website to help raise funds for 
a car. This is not normally something she 
would agree too, but Varela and Brittany 
sister Taylor were able to convince her she 
deserves it. 

Despite Brittany disability, she is very 
giving and said there is always someone out 
there who has it worse off than she does. 

“Every year she donates to charities,” 
Taylor said. 

Whether it is an animal charity or a charity 
for children like Shriner’s Hospital, Brittany 
makes it a point to give back every year. 

Varela and Brittany have been friends for 
about five years and said when they met they 
just clicked. Varela said it takes a lot to find 
a person you can trust. 

“I’ve never seen somebody so driven 
about their life, besides me,” Varela said. 

Brittany has not let her disability control 
her life. She has her bad days like any other, 
but has an awesome support group surround- 
ing her. 

To help her receive the funds for a car, go 
to gofundme.com/strivetodrive. 





By Virginia McCormick 
@ gin_mccormick 


As Black Friday and the gift-giving sea- 
son approaches, stores are gearing up for 
the influx of holiday shoppers. 

That includes Midtown Sacramento 
brick-and-mortar stores, of which 12 
have decided to try fighting back the on- 
line shopping buzz by drumming up some 
unique business offers. 

During the month of November, the in- 
augural Midtown Boutique Holiday Hunt 
aims to encourage holiday shoppers to sup- 
port their local businesses instead of turn- 
ing to places like Amazon or Overstock. 
com. 

Each of the 12 stores participating will 
be hosting a variety of in-store promotions, 
holiday events and sales. 

In addition to a boost in marketing for 
the 12 local stores, the hunt features an en- 
ticing prize drawing. Shoppers who spend 
$15 or more in at least six of the stores 
will be entered into a drawing to win a $50 
gift certificate to each of the participating 
stores, totaling up to $600. 

Shoppers planning on participating 


will be given a scavenger-hunt style card, 
where stores will stamp their name after a 
purchase. The card can be picked up and 
dropped off at any participating store. 

“It honestly sounds like a lot of fun,” 
said sophomore Lorena Sanchez. “I think 
it’s great that they’re trying to get more 
people to spend money in Sacramento. But 
I’m not sure it’s going to work.” 

The boutique hunt high- 
lights a problem facing 
many local businesses. In- 
stead of spending the time 
to go out and shop, many 
people are turning toward 
online methods to fill their 
holiday wish lists, espe- 
cially college students. 

In 2013, U.S. retailers 
received about half the 
holiday foot traffic they 
experienced just three years ago, according 
to ShopperTrak. 

“[’d love to shop in local businesses,” 
said sophomore history major James Burk. 
“But I don’t have time to drive into the 
city, find parking and then walk around the 
shops. And there’s no guarantee I’ll even 
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“I think it’s great that 
they’re trying to get 
more people to spend 
money in Sacramento.” 
— Lorena Sanchez 


find something.” 

Burk is one of the many college students 
who turn to online shopping to fulfill their 
holiday shopping list. 

In addition to the time saved by online 
shopping, college students say they appre- 
ciate being able to read multiple reviews of 
a product before putting down the money. 

“T only have so much money to spend,” 
said Burk. “I 
like knowing 
that what I do 
end up buying 
is at least good 
quality, and 
Amazon makes 
that easy with all 
the reviews they 


provide.” 
Amazon is 
often seen by 


college students as a top contender in the 
fight between brick-and-mortar and online 
commerce. 

Sacramento State students even have 
the convenience of using the new Amazon 
Locker, located in the University Union, to 
ship their holiday gifts to a secure location. 


Local shopping encouraged this season 


Instead of going to Midtown boutiques 
or the mall with a vague idea of what a 
family member or friend might like, many 
students feel online commerce is more 
time-effective and more simple in the long 
run. 

“T understand that it’s important to shop 
around local because it benefits our area, 
but I’d honestly prefer paying shipping 
and handling to avoid the Christmas shop- 
pers,” said freshman business administra- 
tion major John Ferderer. “I just don’t have 
the time or patience to deal with that, along 
with work and school.” 

However, supporters argue that online- 
exclusive shoppers run the risk of missing 
out on the unique deals, free services like 
gift wrapping, and the chance to support 
local shops directly by investing into the 
community. 

The Midtown Boutique Holiday Hunt 
runs until Nov. 29, the same day as Na- 
tional Small Business Day. The winner of 
the raffle prize will be announced on the 
same day. 

A full list of the participating stores can 
be found by searching the event name 
through Google.com. 


New ways to conquer finals and begin a happy break 


By Marisa Hildebrand 
@mareesabrand 
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Congratu- 


lations, all! 
Nov. 19 marks 
the one-month 


countdown until the 
end of fall semester. 

On Dec.19, finals 
week will officially come 
to an end and one more se- 
mester will be etched into 
the record books. 

For some students, the se- \ 
mester seemed without end; but 
for others, the last three months 
were a blur of textbook pages, 
scantrons and Microsoft Word doc- 
uments. 

Denise Anaya is a senior biology 


student and is relieved the se- 
mester is wrapping up soon. 

“Time management is 
a big part of [the 
EL CS Salo 
Anaya 
S42 
“And 


&e- 


ee 


netics--it’s so much info crammed into 
little time.” 

This semester also marks the end of or- 
ganic chemistry for Anaya, a subject in 
which she shakes her head and says, “It’s 
pretty bad.” 

Nicole Melido is a freshman pre-nursing 
student and is too busy prioritizing imme- 
diate stressors to think about the end of 
semester. 

“There are thousands of applicants [in 
the nursing program],” Melido said about 
her competitive major. “You need to have 
straight-As and I’m on the edge of a B+/A- 

But don’t let last-minute stressors ruin 

the holidays. 

Chegg (commonly known for stock- 
ing students with discount books) has 
some tips for staying track for that 
last month stretch in their article 

“Top 10 Tips for Beating the 

Mid-Semester Slump.” 

Though all of the tips are helpful, 
here are a few of the most memorable and 
applicable. 

1. Find a new study nook. The change of 
scenery can help create a new study mood. 

2. Join a study group and share the com- 
mitment to succeed. 
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4. Take advantage of TA’s and professor 
office hours. Their wealth of information 
is endless and the one-on-one attention is 
worth tuition. 

5. Don’t dwell on past quizzes or tests. 
Start with a fresh mindset and move for- 
ward. 

Christine Mariano is a sophomore pre- 
nursing student and said although the se- 
mester was “a little bumpy,” fall semester 
always seems to fly by compared to spring. 

The January through May stretch of 
spring semester can seem tortuous and 
spring break is often a cruel tease, but fall 
semester is a whirlwind of Labor Day, Hal- 
loween, Thanksgiving and preparing for 
the winter holiday season. 

Just like that, there’s one month left. 
Though there is still work to be done, stu- 
dents are looking forward to holiday fes- 
tivities, trips and just plain relaxing. 

Mariano said she already has her plane 
tickets booked and she is ready to fly home 
to Maui after finals. 

Though Melido is feeling overwhelmed 
with first semester stress, she said her fam- 
ily may be going to San Francisco over the 
break for some much-needed relaxing. 

Hang in there, students, you are almost 
there. 
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China has a long history of student protests. 
Twenty-five years before Hong Kong’s students 
stood up for democracy, one man stood in front of a 
row of tanks at Tiananmen Square. 

Control of Hong Kong’s government was re- 
turned to China 17 years ago with promises to seek 
democratic values similar to those Hong Kong 
lived under during Britain’s rule. China has not al- 
lowed its people to rule itself. By threatening and 
arresting student protesters, China has attempted to 
silence them again. Corruption in the Chinese gov- 
ernment not only silences students now, it impairs 
future generations. 
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Students share diverse opinions or 


Restricting protesters from traveling and utiliz- 
ing the internet not only dampens attempts for these 
students to actively participate in a government free 
of corruption, it also narrows the ability of those 
students to become leaders in their fields, to even- 
tually innovate. 

Democracy, by any definition, is not about gov- 
ernment or civil disobedience, it’s about ideas and 
information. America’s forefathers adapted the idea 
of democracy as the U.S. knows it from previous 
great thinkers: It is the ability to stand on the shoul- 
ders of giants, to have access to and expand on 
great ideas that creates innovation. 
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Students are the future, and smothering their 
ideas smothers the future we all have a right to. 
Whether it’s stopping their access to information or 
stopping them from seeking civil liberty, China is 
in the wrong. 

This is not just an American ideal. Students are 
iconic for seeking justice around the world. China 
is just a bigger bully than most countries and with 
how large its population is, it requires a big bully 
to maintain the ignorance it forces its people to live 
with. Without allowing students to speak out, China 
will never be the world leader it is capable of being. 
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Thanksgiving meals are more than just turkey PC mre ay 


By Justyce Mirjanovic 
@_jmirjanovic Indian food. 
Thanksgiving is a_ holiday 
spent eating, celebrating and 
spending time with family. The 
food plays a very important role 
in this holiday, with turkey being 
ip emDE TER ethi ie 
America is 
very 


curry and 
duck 


diverse 

and nee h 

cultures have 

their own type 

of food they 

choose to. eat 

on Thanksgiving. 

Some cultures do not 

even bother making a tur- 

key and instead choose to make 

NU erm UNAM O ENT (elo mr mle Ni 
Senior chemistry major Ashna 

Prasad comes from an Indian/ 

Hindu home and their Thanks- 


They 


ree 


“My favorite part of Thanks- 
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siving consists of a variety Os 


“Personally, my families don’t 
like turkey so as a substitute we 
bake a chicken,” 
“Along with the baked chicken a 
we have different varieties of cur- 
ries that include lamb curry, goat 


holiday does not 
require them to do. 
still make a variety 
of vegetarian dishes to accom- 
modate those who are vegetar- 
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body’s, is eating,” Prasad said. 
“I! don’t really like to cook, but 
on this holiday | 
I pick out 

dish 

earn 


Prasad said. 


my favorite, 
alt uaa 
Prasad 
said ie 
Indian 
festivals make 
they usu-  person- 
ally stick to — ally 
a vegetarian contribution 
diet, but this . to the dinner.” 
Francis Macias, 
junior biology major, 
said her mom’s side of the family 
usually sticks to the traditional 
Thanksgiving meal. On her dad’s 
side of the family, her grand- 
mother makes tamales, which 


as da 


giving, and I am sure it’s every-. 


make sure . 


she only makes on Thanksgiving big deal.” 
and Christmas. 

“To not eat at least three: ta- 
males is like committing a crime 
and bringing shame to the fam- 
ily,” Macias joked. 

Macias has the 
pleasure of having 

Thanksgiving 
dinners, one at her 
grandmother's 
and one at her 
aunt’s house. 

She loves the 

sreen _ beans 

her aunt makes 
PvaTe Memes ET DY 
to eat them on 
Thanksgiving. 

“IT would say my 
favorite part of Thanksgiving is 
having my family together,” Ma- — 
cias said. “Some family mem- 
bers can only come together for 
major holidays so it’s a pretty 


two 


gets 
ally adds 





pork, 
a kind of red 
stew that blends 
different types of 
OEE 
cabbage, lemon, onion 
and oregano after the stew sim- 
mers for awhile. 
As a part of the meal, they eat 
a lot of traditional Chicano foods 
such as beans, rice and tostadas. 
Tostadas are made with a deep- 
fried tortilla topped with beans, 


Senior sociology and wom- 
en’s studies major Edgar Cruz 
comes from a Chicano home and 
also has tamales as a part of his 
Thanksgiving meal. 

make them out of chick- 

en or turkey and they 

ee eat posole. 
They 

their posole out 


They will 


make 


chicken or 
and is 


Cruz usu- 


potatoe 
very ku 
ever, A: 
learned 


on important international issues 
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gotten by the Mexican government 





Tristeza, dolor y desilusion es 


grupo de estudiantes normalistas 


n “abrir de ojos” ya que esto ha 


varios paises han participado en 


ie'Staite Celebrated LAnguage Learns yee of the 43 students, this is not the 
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f Sac Statef translated'the.article about. 
protesting in Hottg Kong while Patsy. | 
sociology graduate student, wrote about 
ng students in Mexico and translated. 

€ your thoughts, in whatever language*” 


ty wat on. Twitter USine #statehornet, 
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Sadness, pain and disappointment 
is felt by the Mexican people as its 
government has participated in the 
disappearance of members of the 
community. On Sept. 26, a group of 
students aspiring to be teachers from 
rural areas of the state of Guerrero, 
went out to protest inequality in the 


are the victims of the drug trade and 
the women of Ciudad Juarez, who dis- 
appeared and have never been found. 
These cases continue to intimidate our 
population. 

The tragedy of the 43 missing stu- 
dents has been as eye-opener for the 
Mexican people and has led millions 
of people around the world to take ac- 
tion against corruption. 

Several countries have taken part 
in demonstrations to show solidarity 
and to protest against the Mexican 
government, which has been accused 
of protecting members of organized 
crime and not being able to give an 








(futuros maestros de zonas rurales) 
del estado de Guerrero, salieron a 
protestar en contra de la desigual- 
dad en el sistema educativo y la 
corrupcion que afecta a millones 
de Mexicanos. 

Los estudiantes hicieron blo- 
queos carreteros en forma de 
manifestacion pero al poco tiempo, 
elementos del gobierno municipal 
los confrontaron con disparos y ex- 
ceso de brutalidad policial. 

Segun el testimonio de los es- 
tudiantes que sobrevivieron a la 
salvaje agresion, los policias se 
llevaron a 43 estudiantes (los cu- 


manifestaciones para demostrar su 
solidaridad y oponerse al sistema 
corrupto del gobierno Mexicano 
que cada dia protege mas a los 
miembros del crimen organizado 
y se olvida de brindar seguridad a 
sus ciudadanos. 

Las autoridades en México es- 
tan cansadas de escuchar los rec- 
lamos sobre esta tragedia, debido 
a que no son capaces de dar una 
explicacion. 

La poblacion ha sido cubierta 
por una sombra de injusticia que 
cada dia cubre mas y mas. 

Los Mexicanos estamos har- 


‘2 educational system, and the govern- explanation. ales siguen desaparecidos) y los tos de ver como el gobierno se ha 
ment corruption that affects millions We, the Mexican people, have had entregaron a integrantes del cri- vuelto cémplice de quienes termi- 
of Mexicans. enough witnessing the government men organizado que controla esa nan con gente humilde que sola- 


The students made roadblocks as 
a form of manifestation and shortly, 
the state police confronted them with 
gunfire and excessive police brutality. 

According to students who survived 

fe the gunfire, the police kidnapped 43 
students and handed them over to 
drug traffickers of the region. This in- 
cident has caused outrage throughout 
Mexico and around the world. 

It is devastating to see what the 
Mexican people are experiencing. 
For those who have left their home 
country to the U.S., as I did, it is de- 
pressing and heartbreaking to see so 
much violence and corruption in such 
a beautiful country, as we continue to 
be strongly connected to our Mexican 
roots. 

As the pain is felt next door, it is 
unimaginable to think how greater the 
pain is felt by the people of Mexico 
who are constantly abused by their 

Hei 3 Pp A. own government and states. 
: j Wim With the current disappear- 





meat and vegetables. 
“lve always 
kind of seen 

the turkey and 

apCommm BEETS aCexG 


and the cranberry sauce as 


potatoes 


involved with the bringing down of 
humble people. All we want is a better 
future where there is equality, security 
and justice. 

The demand for the resignation of 
Mexican President Enrique Pefia Ni- 
eto will continue as these protests are 
organized for failing the people as 
president and for the lack of support 
for communities affected by orga- 
nized crime. 

For people like me who are abroad, 
it hurts so much to see what is hap- 
pening in our country; that is the un- 
certainty that confronts our people in 
Mexico every day. 

We as migrants are tired of seeing 


violence invading the country and’ 


seeing how our people are deteriorat- 
ing day by day, clutching our commu- 
nity in a deep fear. 

Enough of the violence, injustice, 
discrimination and death. My people 
are tired, but they have not given up 
the battle. 


He mentioned how he is going to have a differ- 
ent perception toward the food because he comes 
from a chicano home. 

“My family might not be aware of the rea- 
sons Americans celebrate Thanksgiving, 
but it’s more of like family getting to- 








region. Este incidente ha causado 
gran indignacién en todo México y 
el mundo entero. 

Es muy devastador lo que se 
vive en el pueblo Mexicano y du- 
ele demasiado de ver tanta violen- 
cia en un pais tan bello. 

Ya que el dolor se siente aqui en 
Los Estados Unidos, es dificil de 
entender el dolor que la gente de 
México sufren por el abuso y cor- 
rupcion del gobierno Mexicano. 

Hasta la fecha, se tienen datos 
de mas de 60,000 personas desa- 
parecidas, la mayoria de ellas vic- 
timas de la llamada “guerra contra 
el narco” que inicio en 2012. Y no 
se puede olvidar a las mujeres de 
Ciudad Juarez que han sido desa- 
parecidas y que hasta hoy no se 
ha resuelto nada al respecto; estos 
problemas siguen intimidando a la 
poblacién. 

La tragedia de los 43 estudi- 
antes desaparecidos ha sido como 


Cruz’s favorite part 
of  Thanksgiv- 
ing is getting 
together with all 

his family and eat- 

ing the food. He said 


mente quiere un pais mejor donde 
haya igualdad, seguridad y justicia. 

Muchos Mexicanos exigen la re- 
nuncia del presidente Enrique Pena 
Nieto por fallarle al pueblo como 
dirigente, y por la falta de apoyo 
hacia las comunidades afectadas 
por el crimen organizado. 

Para Mexicanos como yo que 
radicamos en el extranjero es muy 
doloroso el saber lo que esta pasan- 
do en el pais. Esa es la inseguridad 
ala que nuestra gente se > enfrenta 
cada dia. 

Nosotros como migrantes esta- 
mos cansados de ver como la vio- 
lencia invade nuestro pais y como 
la nacion Mexicana se deteriora dia 
a dia sumergiendo nuestra comuni- 
dad en un miedo profundo. 

{Basta ya de tanta violencia, in- 
justicia, discriminacién y muertes! 
{Mi pueblo esta cansado pero no se 
rinde en la batalla! 


ing feast, if seems most 

people like to stick to their 

own traditional cuisines. 
Thanksgiving is about good 


a 


When making the SL, 
perfect Thanksgiv- cc 


ie 


fe 


food and getting together with fam- 
ily no matter what culture one comes from. 


gether,” Cruz said. “Usually we have 50- his brother makes fried 
60 family members, it’s kind of like a big d turkey. which is one of his fa- 
pot luck.” Ce fare a To) alone 


very kind of like American,” Cruz said. “How- 
ever, | am taking an ethnic studies class and | 
learned that a lot of those are very native foods.” 
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Alternative option for 





paring for a feast 
turkey and ham. 


ing meal, but there are so 

ternatives for those who do not 
eat meat. Vegetarians can get 
creative with food, whipping up 
tasty dishes that are not as tradi- 
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Thanksgiving will please all 


for your Thanksgiving Spr 
This whole meal could cost 
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By Kevin Hendricks Jr. 
@seekevrun 


While many young adults toil away at find- 
ing their passion in life, there are some who 
are able to not only find it, but also cultivate 
passion into something worthwhile. 

Salvin Chahal is one of those people. 

At just 20 years old, the Sacramento State 
junior business major has garnered an impres- 
sive list of accomplishments that only seems 
to expand, as his presence in the spoken word 
community grows. 

Chahal believes his unique approach to 
wordplay is what fuels his craft. 

“There’s a lot of poets these days that are on 
Tumblr and YouTube, and they’re not using a 
lot of literary devices, and they get a lot of at- 
tention, and my opinion is that a lot of audi- 
ence members and people like that ‘watered _ 
down,’ simple poetry, and not something that 
can speak a lot of variables,” Chahal said. “I 
think my poetry is simple, and it can be com- 
plex as well. I write both.” 

Chahal got his start in spoken word poetry 
while attending John F. Kennedy High School. 
At the urging of his friend, Chahal entered the 
SAYS Slam poetry competition, a spoken word 
contest, and won. 

“I wrote my first piece in a car, driving to the 
San Francisco Zoo. [I] came back, performed 
it a couple nights later, and its been a hit, and 
it’s still one of my most well-known poems,” 
Chahal said. 

Out of the many pieces Chahal has per- 
formed, he counts “Sexual Language” as one 
of his favorite and most popular poems. 

Harkeerat Sandhu, a 23-year-old govern- 
ment senior, explained her love of “Sexual 
Language,” citing Chahal’s clever wordplay as 
what attracted her to the piece. 

“The theme of the poem, he delivered it in a 
sexual way that you would think is very con- 
descending, but if you actually think about it, 
it’s actually very empowering,” Sandhu said. 

“Tendencies” is another popular piece by Chahal, and is 
one he performed at a recent Sac State event “Still I Rise,” 
which was an event aimed at uniting students, faculty and 
staff. 

Chahal performed “Tendencies” to Beth Lesen, the as- 
sociate vice president for student affairs prior to the event, 
and it was that performance that secured his spot on the 
roster of speakers. 

“I thought [the performance] was fantastic. He’s a very 
talented young man. His message is a powerful one that 
really resonates with a lot of people. Not just students, but 
lots of people,” Lesen said. “It’s a beautiful piece and he 
performed it elegantly.” 

While Chahal’s onstage presence has gained him notori- 
ety, his offstage work is just as impressive. 





Courtesy OF Rup KAur 
Salvin Chalal performs using clever wordplay on July 25, at the Heartwood 


Community Cafe in Vancouver, Canada. 


Chahal serves as a mentor to young children, helping 
guide them as they discover their own voice. Chahal ac- 
knowledges the importance his role as a mentor plays, and 
is not a title he takes lightly. 

“It’s a lot of pressure knowing these kids have a lot of 
things to say that will make you go home and kind of, 
haunt you. Sometimes it will be something so mind bend- 
ing, like, you’ll have little girls that say, ‘I am dark. Does 
this mean that I’m ugly?’ Hearing little kids say that, it’s 
hard to comprehend what kind of community, or space they 
live in where they believe things like that. It’s very heavy,” 
Chahal said. “They teach me a lot, I teach them a lot, and 
it’s all good.” 

It is Chahal’s commitment to others, as well as his com- 
mitment to his craft, that stood out to Robert Ceaser, a 
24-year-old communication studies senior. 


Business major writes in hopes of helping others 


Ceaser admires Chahal’s giving spirit and 
ability to reach outside the box, believing these 
qualities are the tools that will guide Chahal to 
achieve his full potential. 

“He’s adamant about his craft, you know, 
he really believes in his craft. [He’s] not like, 
‘I’m doing this to get followers,’” Ceaser said. 
“He’s a go-getter, he’s always doing something 
different.” 

While Chahal has made great strides in his 
journey, it has not been without its own set.of 
challenges. 

Toward the beginning stages of Chahal’s ca- 
reer, he admits his parents did not fully under- 
stand the value in the work he did, as spoken 
word was not something very common in the 
Indian community. 

However, Chahal explains the art world in 
the Indian community has gradually become 
more open to a variety of different styles, such 
as different musicians and poets, and because 
of that, has allowed him as well as other Indian 
artists to flourish. 

“Lately in the Indian community, [the] art 
community has been developing, or has devel- 
oped, very well in the Indian community over 
the last, I want to say five years, so now there 
are a bunch of musicians, artists, and poets and 
stuff, that there weren’t before,” Shahal said. 

Sandhu, who is also Indian, admits many In- 
dians of the older generation in the community 
are not always understanding of the art form, 
and applauds Chahal for pursuing his passion. 

«I know a lot Indians are not privileged 
with having adults who encourage them, so | 
feel like it’s beautiful that Salvin’s doing that, 
and encouraging other people in our commu- 
nity to also do [spoken word],” Sandhu sajd. 
“He’s a role model.” 

As Chahal continues on his path, he is gear- 
ing up to drop his first book this November 
which he feels many people will be able to 
connect with. 

Chahal has decided to withhold the name of 
the book until its actual release date, and directs 
people to his social media accounts if they are 
interested in the project. However, while Chahal has kept 
a tight lid about certain aspects of the book, he promises a 
plentiful amount of “gems” will be found throughout. 

“I feel like some people will find solace in the words, 
and [the book] just speaks for itself,’ Chahal said. 

Upcoming book aside, Chahal hopes his message of pos- 
itivity and encouragement will spread, and urges everyone 
to expand their horizons, and follow their passion. 

“Go out of your way. Do things that you want to do. 
Do something new, [and] if you find something interesting, 
please pursue it,” Chahal said. 

For more information about Chahal, he can be followed 
via Twitter and Instagram @SalSuave, and on Tumblr at 
sal-c.tumblr.com. 
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Stories of struggle give the honest truth 


By Johanna Pugh 
@jo_pugh 


“Water By the Spoonful” 
is the second fall theater 
production this semester, 
directed by theater and film 
professor Roberto Pomo. It 
tells the interconnected sto- 
ries of six characters while 
exploring topics of drug 
addiction, post-traumatic 
stress disorder and both the 
benefits and struggles of 
having online friendships. 

The story is centered 
around Elliot Oritz (An- 
tonio Perez de la Cruz), a 
24-year-old Iraq Marines 
veteran living in Phila- 
delphia in 2009. Elliot is 
plagued by visions of a 
ghost (Jacob Garcia) and 
issues stemming from his 
birth mother (Yesenia Lo- 
pez) and her sister, who is 
his adoptive mother. By his 
side is his support system, 
his 31-year-old cousin Yaz- 
min Ortiz (Jezabel Oliva- 
res) who is an adjunct mu- 
sic professor in the middle 
of a divorce who questions 
her own place in the world. 

The play was written to 
be staged in a unique way; 
four of the central char- 
acters-- known by their 
online usernames: Haiku- 
mom (Lopez), Chutes & 
Ladders (Juan Chavez Jr.), 
Orangutan (Jordan Powell) 


Courtesy OF ANGEL RopriGuez 
Fountainhead (Thomas Dean) is new to the 

and Fountainhead (Thomas online chatroom which is a support group for 
Dean)-- are involved in an recovering crack cocaine addicts. He does not 


internet chat room support Make a good first impression. 


group for recovering crack 
cocaine addicts. 

This requires the actors to be 
beside one another but speak in 
and face different directions as 
if they are truly in separate parts 
of the world. This resulted in a 
ulique experience for the actors 
as well as the audience. 

“Because we are near each 
other, supposed to be separate and 
physically we are aimed in dif- 
ferent directions, it’s something 
of a challenge,” said Dean, 26, a 
theater major. “You just have to 
imagine -- kind of like yelling 
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at your TV if you’re watching a 
sports event -- that you’re trying 
to get that message to them even 
if you know it’s extremely far 
away. You still have to put it out 
there for everyone to hear.” 

The cast and crew discussed 
how the carefully crafted dia- 
logue by Pulitzer Prize-winning 
playwright Quiara Alegria Hudes, 
who was influenced by her family 
and experiences growing up, ties 
all these stories and issues togeth- 
er in a refreshingly earnest way. 

“The script is very honest. It 
doesn’t pull any punches, they 
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don’t try to persuade 
you either way about 
addicts. It’s not trying 
to color your percep- 
tion about addicts like 
in a biased way,” said 
Chavez, 21, a theater 
major. “It’s not giving 
you the usual [exple- 
tive] like that they’re 
all tweaking in an alley 
or something like that 
-- they’re just people 
with problems. It’s just, 
‘Here’s what happens,’ 
and you decide, and 
that’s what I like about 
it.” 

The cast discussed 
how this honesty is also 
present in the charac- 
ters and where they 
come from -- which 
varies from Philadel- 
phia, San Diego, Japan 
and Puerto Rico. 

“It’s real, there’s 
like a gritty sense to it. 
Like these characters 
aren’t well-polished in 
the sense that they’re 
high end. They’re just 
real people from South 
Philadelphia, like the 
part of town where 
you need to be tough 
and street smart,” said 
Perez de la Cruz, 22, a 
theater major. “You can 
really see that in the 
characters in the way 
they act, and like I said 

they’re all really com- 
plex characters that have 
different faces to them. 
I like the way [Hudes] 
intertwines their stories 
together.” 

In regards to the play’s por- 
trayal of addicts, the diverse cast 
of characters shows how these is- 
sues can affect anyone, regardless 
of background. 

“It’s nice to see not only the 
Asian community being por- 
trayed but it’s also kind of break- 
ing down the ‘Model Minority’ 
myth that Asians face every day,” 
said Powell, a 22-year-old the- 
ater major who plays Orangutan, 
a Japanese character. “She is a 
crack addict, and that’s not nor- 


mally talked about in Asian com- 
munities.” 

Pomo had the cast research 
drug addiction, and invited mem- 
bers working with Narcotics 
Anonymous and nursing profes- 
sor Christine Vourakis-- a nation- 
ally recognized expert on mental 
health and addictions-- to speak 
with the students. These resources 
were provided to help the actors 
portray their characters as realisti- 
cally as possible. 

“The very next day the actors 
came back and things had just 
changed dramatically because 
they took in what was being given 
to them and they incorporated it 
into what they were doing,” said 
Antony Lotenero, 22, assistant 
director and stage manager for 
the production. “We’ve got some 
phenomenal actors ‘doing really 
good material.” 

Cast members said working 
on a show with a small cast and 
intense material fostered a posi- 
tive communal vibe between the 
group. 

“The cast and the crew have 
been very warm and they’ve 
welcomed everybody with open 
arms,” Dean said. “They try to 
have a lot of fun both in the pro- 
cess of rehearsal and outside of 
it. I just feel like I’m surrounded 
by friends who are very dedicated 
to the same work I’m passionate 
about.” 

Pomo supplemented the mate- 
rial with video clip projections 
that show where the characters 
are, when they are online as well 
as add in clips demonstrating El- 


liot’s PTSD flashbacks and meta- 
phors for the drama onstage. 

The online element to the show 
provides an uncommon look at 
and commentary for how people 
find interpersonal connections 
with others online. 

“The online support group, for 
my character especially, really 
saved his life. He was just a mess 
before he found them,” Chavez 
said. “But even with that, you 
find that with all this online inter- 
action everyday, they still crave 
actually seeing somebody. It’s 
not a substitute for actually being 
with somebody and talking face- 
to-face.” 

The cast and crew hope the au- 
dience walks away from this show 
appreciating not only the human- 
izing look at addicts, but what the 
show has to say about family. 

“People can overcome any- 
thing when they stick together 
and when there’s family involved 
-- and not just blood family but 
family you create,” Olivares said. 
“Whether it be people that you 
meet that touch you in a certain 
way and you just bond and they 
just become family and they help 
you through anything. I thought 
the play does a good job of show- 
ing that, so I hope the audience 
sees and enjoys that.” 

The remaining showtimes in- 
clude Noy. 19 and 20 at discount- 
ed prices at 6:30 p.m., and Nov. 
21 and 22 at 8 p.m. in the Play- 
wrights’ Theatre in Shasta Hall. 
The show will conclude its run on 
Nov. 23 with a 2 p.m. showing. 
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Fountainhead (Thomas Dean) sits uncomfortably as a dark 
truth is revealed about his sponsor Odessa aka Haikumom 
(Yesenia Lopez). Also pictured: Antonio Perez de la Cruz and 


Jezabel Olivares. 





